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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

Two LNS staff members are in Detroit 
covering the United Auto Workers strike 
there against Ford Motors . We hope to have a 
story and pictures on that next time. 


ps -- Please folks, if you haven't sent in mone^^ 
on your September bill, time is running out. We 
need it, so send it in soon. Thanks. 


if tOU ARE MVSSIinG A PA 


PRI NTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON 


^See graphics) 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA: 

KISS INTER SHUTTLES TO UNDERCUT LIBERATION STRUGGLES 


NEW YORK (LNS)--On the stage of international 
politics, the spotlight has recently been focused 
on southern Africa, featuring Secretary of State 
Henr v Kissinger's "shuttle diplomacy." 


The highest ranking U.S. official ever to visit 
ico white minority regime of South Africa, Kissinger 1 
arrival there September 17 was met by a student 
demons tration in Soweto against apartheid and his 
visit. South African police opened fire on the 
students, killing six and injuring thirty-five. 

^ Later during the three day stay with South 
African Prime Minister John Vorster, there was a 
strategic visit with Rhodesian white minority leader 
1 , . T w s. .- who was in South Africa ostensibly to 
attend a rugby match. 


In public statements concerning his stopover in 
Pretoria, Kissinger did not comment on the Soweto 
demonstration. Indeed, he was careful not to rile 
Vorster -- a key character in the Secretary's diplo- 
macy drama -- by discussing apartheid per se. Rather 
he- concentrated on the business at hand -- negotiating 
settlements in Rhodesia and Namibia. As Kissinger 
hepped from Zambia to Tanzania to South Africa and 
hack to Zambia and Tanzania, the newspapers alter- 
nately reported "hopeful notes," "suspicion," "con- 
crete results," and "skepticism." 


But whatever the "real story", the shuttling 
bad an abstract quality as South African police fire 
cn demonstrators, Zimbabwean guerrillas prepare for 
a rainy season offensive against white Rhodesia, and 
the South West African People's Organization (SWAPO) 
increases its military activities in Namibia despite 
heavy South African repression. 


"I think it's a bad idea and I don’t think it’s 
going to work," commented American Committee on 
Africa staffperson Jennifer Davis on the Kissinger 
shuttle . 


"In terms of U.S. strategy it’s very predictable. 

T i * s designed to undercut the liberation struggles. 

The U.S. is trying to achieve the establishment of 
a non-radical government in Zimbabwe and the curtail- 
ment of armed struggle. As for Namibia, they will 
try to get a settlement, involving SWAPO only if they 
have to, but they’ll try to keep that as minimal as 
possible ." 

Kissinger's motives are highly suspect among 
black Africans, considering, for instance, his actions 
against the People’s Republic of Angola, and the fact 
that he publicly announced his opposition to apartheid 
only a few days prior to the start of his trip. 

"The American Government has said that the U.S.Ao 
is on the side of freedom from racial domination and 
colonialism In southern Africa," said Tanzania in a 
recent statement reported to represent, as well, 
the views of Botswana, Zambia, Angola and Mozambique 
-- the bordering or "front-line" black African 

aons which are also key in Kissinger’s diplomatic 
s tr ategy. 

"Why cannot the American Government also say that 
if a peaceful transfer of power is impossible be- 
cause cf the intransigence of the racists, then it 
will be on the side of those who fight for freedom?" 
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But the U.S. commitP.ent in southern Africa 
is tied to economics, not to goals of liberation. 
The United States is prepared to accept black major- 
ity rule, even pressure Smith and Vorster for it, 
as long as that majority rule preserves those econ- 
omic interests. 


Zimbabwe 

The "British-Amer ican plan" for negotiations 
towards majority rule in Zimbabwe calls for a two- 
year transition period during which constitutional 
machinery will be set up to incorporate the country* 
six million blacks into the political arena. The 
feature of the plan designed to win Prime Minister 
Ian Smith's support is a British-U.S. "safety net," 
guaranteeing Rhodesia’s 278,000 whites political 
and financial protection. It would offer, for in- 
stance, between $1.5 and $2 billion to insure 
whites against property loss. 

Besides the obvious inequities of the plan (as 
one Zimbabwean militant put it, "Who will pay blacks 
for all their years of being exploited by the 
whites?") Smith's cooperation is essential to ‘its 
success. And that is a big IF. 

”1 think they’re going to face problems with 
Smith," said Jennifer Davis. "For years he’s been 
under pressure to negotiate. He would have to make 
very significant concessions and it doesn’t seem to 
me that he’s really prepared to do that, however 
much Kissinger pressures." 

Another woman active in southern Africa support 
work in the U.S. agrees that "there's no way to ne- 
gotiate with Smith. He plays a very clever game. 

He gets all sorts of people’s hopes up that he will 
negotiate and then he weasels out of it." She pre- 
dicted that if a settlement were agreed upon, large 
segments of the nationalist movement, knowing the 
worthlessness of Smith's word, would refuse to go 
along with it, and the result "would be very divi- 
sive . " 

Such division did occur in 1975 when Joshua 
Nkomo , a moderate Zimbabwean leader in a liberation 
movement that! several rival leaders, individually 
initiated talks with Smith, angering many in the 
movement. Smith refused to budge, however, even 
towards Nkomo ’ s minimal demands for negotiating, 
and the meetings were called off. 

On September 20, Smith reported "concrete’ 
results" from his discussion with Kissinger -- but 
then said he had to win his Party’s support, a de- 
laying tactic he has used more than once. As he 
hedges, thousands of Zimbabwean liberation fighters 
prepare for the rainy season whicn begins in Octo- 
ber. This is usually a time of military progress 
against the white Rhodesian army, whose heavy, 
technically-advanced equipment bogs down in the 
mud. 


This offensive is precisely what Kissinger 
wants to avoid, and that is why he has also sought 
approval for the British-Amer ican plan from the 
front-line African countries who he hopes will 
pressure the guerrillas if need be„ Leaders of 
those five countries met in early September but 
had little to say afterwards except that they had 
agreed to "further intensify the armed struggle." 
Whether their unity will survive remains to be 
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LT "‘ /lambda, for instance, ha-3 seemed 

> iMj:rr to reach a settlement, however moderate. 

i'’ am i b i a 

o'. ^s:ng/-r lias predicted the most likely "success" 
c ‘o : v t ) .* to bu in Namibia, a la:ge territory 
t h.«‘ north cf South Africa, The United Nations 
i n t a i n s that South Africa has illegally occupied 
' v - area for many years. Thu land -- called South 
■ •' t A ; r l (. a by Pretoria -- is rich in precious metals 
.nd diamonds. 

South Alrica has long be.-n under international 
pressure to grant indt-pendc r>L«* to the territory. 

In crTo to subvert that pressure Vorcter orches- 
^r.'Uvl a "constitutional c onf ur. : in Windhoek, 

UvU’ 1 '; Alrica with hand-picked black leaders suitable 
‘ - hi : purpcsi'o, SWAPo internationally recognized 

• r -ie ''epreseoiat l vt- ct trie Namibian people, refused 
to participate ir the talks. 

I ’wo weeks before the UN s August 31 deadline for 

* h. pur the id regime to reluaSi- its plans for UN- 
mandatc-d elections m Nimibia, the Windhoek conference 

announced its pi an for Namibian "independence." 
t l . plan made no meat, ion of UN- -super vised elections, 
but only a general statement claiming that the dele- 
gations had reached "agreement m pr incip le. . « in 
: v p* r t to me U important points" regarding "sslf- 
ce t »-r iti i na t i on and independence,’ 

r h * date s *■- 1 for this independence was much 
farther away than even conservative supporters of 
c h :* talks hao anticipated -- August 31, 1978. And 
ma lor issues such as the centred cf the security 
forces, police, finances, customs and immigration 
were left dangling. 

"This is clearly a desperate maneuver by the 
illegal colonial regime m Namibia to deflect mount- 
ing international condemnation of its abhorrent 
policies and practices in cut country." said SWAPO f s 
observer mission to the UN. "It is a direct result 
cf the ever - increasing armed and political struggle 
spearheaded by SWAPO m Namibia," 

The U.S. caLled the Windhoek announcement "a 
step m the right direction, " although it felt 
obliged to note that it "dees n oi go far enough." 

■vow Kissinger is trying to bring Vers ter to the 
tab i v in Geneva tc negotiate with black representa- 
t i v e » - - i no 1 ud ir.g S WAPO . 

Vcrster has consistently objected to SWAFO 1 s 
presence, and many black Africans havu objected to 
the presence of any representatives ether than 
SWAPO. As Lt stands now , the pro Dosed meeting weald 
he a "wider confetet.ee" including SWAPO and other 
black representatives. And there are "indications", 
according tc the "shut t Lebutt" . that Vorster will 
agreu. 

Given the melodrama surrounding Kissinger's 
diplomatic shuffling -- which the press swallows 
and perpetuates without a blush -- tbe tendency 
.s to think it‘s all over once an agreement to meet 
is announced. But no one knows if SWAPO will parti- 
cipate. and there is not the slightest guarantee 
that anything will come out of the talks. 

South Afr ica 

Kissinger's trip to South Africa coincides 
with tremendous upheaval in that country. 


Massive student demonstrations in all of the 
maior cities have spread tc successful worker strikes 
and boycotts, despite police attacks which have 
killed an estimated 1000 people. Many mere have 
been injured and imprisoned. 

"It seems tc me that people have really broken 
through into an entirely new stage,' said ^ennifer 
Davis. "Whether in this round they are defeated and 
move backwards a little bit or not, people who were 
prepared to try to change things whihin the system 
have moved to a point cf fundamental non- co 1 labor 
ation with the system of oppression. " 


Commenting on discrepancies between official 
reports on the numbers cf demonstrators killed, 
Davis said "the really important thing is rot that 
it's 400 or 500 killed, but that these are the kind 
of figures you get in a liberation war . rxt in 
riots, as the papers keep cn referring tc them as. 
This really means the beginning of a new stage of 
struggle." 


Davis also diseussed recent demonstrations by 
South Africa's colored, or mixsd race, population. 


"There's been an attempt by whites, especially, 
to project the image that the coloreds are really 
closer to the whites than they are to the African 
population. But right through the 1940's and f 50s 
there was alot of political organization among 
colored people, pulling them towards the African 
population. The children of these people now have 
a tradition of not allowing themselves to be divided 
off; they recognize where their true interests lie." 


Kissinger's shuttling is important to Vorster. 
By focusing much attention on Rhodesia it has taken 
the heat off internal South African affairs, and, 
speculates Davis, "may have helped him to win 
back seme of the prestige he might hav G lost in- 
ternally, I think it's important for him to be 
able to say, f Look, I've got Kissinger and the 
United States cn my side. We really are going to 
be okay . 1 " 


Plans for the Cctcber "independence" of the 
Transkei, one of several black bantustar.s, or "home- 
lands," created by the South African government 
to build the illusion of black self- government, are 
proceeding despite widespread black opposition. 

This opposition has recently ccme even from some 
bantustan leaders who have previously supported 
the white regime T s moves. 

Vorster shows no signs of giving up cn the 
ideology of aparthied either- Cn September 15 he 
defended it by saying, "the policy cf separate 
development is not the denial of human dignity, 
but rather the recognition cf it. This pciicy is 
essential if the identity cf various peoples is 
to be maintained." 


How long he will be able to defend his 
apartheid regime is another question. 


— 30— 


(Thanks to Jennifer Davis, Barbara Barnes and 
Rich Knight for help with this article.) 
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v }) U t \ . n ; XSS ' :S BlLL BANNING MUD I CA ID ABORTIONS: 

1 VK! ' s ,,sxi ' 1: ABORTIONS INACCESSIBLE TO THE POOR” 

a I ORk ^ i,\is ) - -Class i fy ing abortion as an 
A act '" r ^ e Senate approved legislation on 
' ^ ! “ , ' V: ^ tlm.t bans virtually all Medicaid 

‘ • ion> The Law allows Medicaid abortions only 
A " a, ‘ w 1 1 ^ e c "f the mother would be endangered” 



*1 3 0 


According to go 
000- 500 , 000 poor 
Medicaid m 197S. 


vernment statistics , 
women had abortions 


between 
paid for 


^ Along with the Labcr-HHW Appropriations bill 
''hi^h it was attached, the Hyde Amendment passed 

• n the Senate by a vote of 4^ to 21. The House 
-ppi o ; ed the legislation m late June so the bill 
nov\ goes to the White House for President Ford’s 

s ign.uure 

ihis is an extreme example of the two- cl ass 
boviith care system in this country , ’’remarked Carla 
wassler of the Women ’ s Health Forum in New York. 

I oor people, as usual,” she sajd^ "are the ones 
- 1 likely to sulfei--m this case from unwanted 
..h i 1 dr en or illegal anort^ons which often result 

* ti c crip i i c a t i on s or death 

"And, these complications and deaths--aside 
i roni the lives that will be at f ect ed- -wi 1 1 probably 
end up costing the city and state more money. We 
.tgiee that Medicaid is not a particularly well-run 
os v\c-il set up system But ^ t is outrageous that 
7 bv go\ ernment is cutting basic services , such as 
abortions, as opposed to cutting administrative 

- i r c » * 


Jhe Religious Coalition for Abortion Rights 
i KCAR ) in Washington, D C. , condemned the legisla- 
tion as ’’discriminatory because it would deny to 
peer women a service which middle and upper income 
women would be able to pay for and obtain.” 

The Hyde Amendment ’’would not stop abortions,” 
KCAR maintains "It will only make safe abortions 
inaccessible to the poor.” 

Many doctors agree that the amendment would 
bring about the return of the cut-rate "kitchen- 
table” abortion business, along with a rise in 
infections from improperly performed abortions. 

Both of these have declined markedly since the le- 
gal: ration of abortion m 1970 

he government is taking the first step to 
creating a beautiful black marker,” said Albert 
Moian of the New York Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion , 


Proponents of the legislation argue that 
abortion is immoral and that the federal govern- 
ment should not pay for what they consider to be 
c*n immoral act 


But, answers RCAR. "this legislation will de- 
ny the constitutionally guaranteed rights of con- 
science and freedom of religion to poor women by 
enacting into law one religious theory of life.” 

What Will Ford Do? 


The- legislation is now awaiting action by 
Ford, who has until September 29 to veto the bill. 
J 1 he doesn't veto the bill by that date, it 


K,ge 


. » ■ - ; . 7 

automatically becomes law. If he tio'esip- it returns 
to the House, as originally worded, for a re-vote. 

Many observors expect President Ford to veto the 
legislation not because of the abortion rest net xons- 
which he supports -but because the over-all appropria 
tion, for the Department of Health, Education and Wei 
fare and the Department of Labor, is $4 billion mere 
than he wants to spend. 

However, Cassler from the Womb's Health Forum 
differs with this opinion ”1 think that Ford will 
probably not veto the legislation,” she said "Some 
people in the legislature are of thd opinion that 
he f s not SQipS to veto it, that some kind of deal 
was worked out at some campaign dinner the other 
night, 

"It's totally for election purposes,” she con- 
tinued. "Even though he's got a history of vetoing 
everything that's expensive, this is more of a cam- 
paign issue. The abortion amendment to the bill is 
definitely what the press is concentrating on as 
opposed to the whole legislative program.” 

Present iy ; there are cases waiting to be heard 
before the Supreme Court in which various states have 
tried to stop Medicaid abortions. If Ford signs 
the bill, and the Hyde amendment becomes law, there 
are lawyers around the country who are ready to press 
for an immediate injunction against the law until 
the Supreme Court rules on the state cases. 

-30- 

****-****x******************»r**-***.****** ****•*■*** * * 

SUIT FILLM AGAINST PLANNED 
NUCLEAR WASTE TANKS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Environmentalists asked a US 
District Court in Washington, D.C, on September 9 to 
block what they say are dangerous and illegal plans 
for expanding two major nuclear waste storage sites 

The Energy Research and Development Administra- 
tion (ERDA) plans call for installing twenty new tanks 
to store 22 million gallons of highly radioactive 
wastes -- twelve tanks at the Hanford atomic works 
near Richmond, Washington, and eight at the Savannah 
River plant near Aiken, South Carolina. 

The Natural Resources Defense Council asked m 
its suit that the agency be enjoined from building 
tanks until it gets a license from the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission --as required by law--and until 
it files an environmental impact statement 

The suit was filed more than a week after an 
August 30 explosion at the Hanford facility which 
sprayed two workers with radioactive waste materials 
and contaminated eight other workers with lower 
doses . 

A government study, released by Ralph Nader on 
September 7 concluded that the present management of 
hazardous nuclear wastes is faulty and "a cause for 
concern . ” 

-30- 
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ARE PEOPLE FIGHTING NUCLEAR PLANTS OR DUMPING GROUNDS 
IN YOUR AREA? WRITE IT UP, TAKE PHOTOS OR SEND Cl 'P 
PINGS TO LET US KNOW. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD- -AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS- -SEPTEMBER 22, 1976 


Co. ^cii of the Southern Mountains, Drawer 
N Ci intwood, Va. 24228. 

A special, August issue of '’Mountain Life 
and Work” magazine: "Down Home In Urban Appalachia,” 

explores problems of survival, identity, community 
and workplace organizing, women, youth and educa- 
tion among America’s urban ’’mountain people.” 

Six million people from Appalachia now live in 
miuwe stern industrial cities. This collection 
of articles, poetiy; sketches, photos and 
interviews voices the frustrations and sources 
of ptxde of these people in the urban Appalachian 
world. 

This individual issue is available from 
the above address for $.50 plus postage. Yearly 
subscriptions to ’’Mountain Life and Work” are 
available for $5.00. 

* * * 

from: The Great Atlantic Radio Conspiracy, 2743 

Maryland Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 21218. 

GARC provides regular programs on political 
topics: "Sexism, 1976”; "Health Care in Cuba” 

'ind "Police State”--a history of the growth 
of LEAA and SWAT teams --are a few examples. 
i'o find out about what tapes are availabe and how 
much they cost, write to them at the above address. 

* * * 

from: Insurrection Press, 1531 14th Ave. South, 

Biimingham, Ala. 35205. 

Insurrection Press is a weekly tabloid 
newspaper. We are expanding our operations to 
five campuses in the Birmingham area. We are 
trying to contact other publications in hopes for 
trade-offs: each week (or however often you print) 

we would like to receive a copy of your paper for 
a copy of ours. We would like to have reprinting 
rights also so that if you have some news that 
may affect students here, we could use it. 

k k k \ 

from. National Student Coalition Against Racism, 

612 Blue Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Ma 02121. 

NHCAR will hold its third National Student 
Conference Against Racism at the Boston University 
campus November 19, 20, 21. It is an important 
opportunity for all BlAck liberation fighters, 
pro-busing advocates and other civil rights 
supporters to come together to share their 
experiences; and a step toward building a national 
movement in favor of equal schools, housing, 
equality in jobs and legal protection. For more 
: information, write. 

* * * 


Economy, Feminist Art Project and Feminist 
Therapy. For further information write 
to the Graduate Program in Social Change for 
a catalogue. 

* * * 


from: Southern Exposure, Box 230, Chapel 

Hill, N.C . (919)-929-2141. 

J.P. Stevens, wildcat strikes in the | 

coal fields, the impact of runaways, kepone 
and the federal Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration--these are just some of the ^ 
issues in "Here Comes a Wind. : . . Labor on the 
Move.” Two years in the making, this volume 
serves as a primary source for all concerned 
with understanding the future of the South and 
the American worker in light of present realities 
and past experiences. 

To order, contact Bill Finger at the 
above address. 


from: Third World Reader Service, 1500 Farragut 

St. NW, Washington D.C. 20011. 

Third World Reader Service sends out ten 
issues of reprints yearly on such topics as 
Palestine, Vietnam, women, prisons, and 
liberation struggles across the ^i 0 be . We can 
also arrange to compile study packets on a 
particular subject and help provide material 
for conferences and workshops. 

Subscriptions are $5 for an individual for 
3 months; $12 for students for 9 months; $50 a 
year for institutions and $18 a year for individuals 
If you get us 2 new subscribers, we* 11 send you 
a free one-year subscription. 

* * * 

from: Glide Publications, 330 Ellis St., San 

Francisco, Ca. 94102. 

A conservative estimate puts the number 
of women beaten by their husbands or lovers 
at over one million. Battered Wives, by Del 
Martin, explores the psychology , history and 
cultural roots of wife-battery; and the 
hostile attitudes of attorneys-,* Police, social 
workers and psychiatrists towards women who 
are victims of this common crime. 

Del Martin, long-time activist in the 
women's movement, helped to establish La Casa 
de last Madres--one of the furst refuges for 
women in the country. 

The book can be ordered from the publisher 
for $6.95. 


irom; Feminist Studies Program, Goddard-Cambridge, 
5 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 02140. 

The Goddard-Cambridge Feminist Studies 
Program, part of the graduate Program in Social 
Change, is beginning its sixth year. It offers 
an M,A. degree and includes collective and indi- 
vidual work. Among the courses offered are: 
History of Women in the U.S., Politics of Child 
Care, Third World Women in America, Women in the 

PagF“ 


* * * 

from: Liberation Support Movement, P.0. Box 94338, 

Richmond, British Columbia, Canada V6Y 2A8. 

Road to Liberation , Documents on the Founding 
of the People's Republic of Angola is now 
available from LSM for $1.00, plus 26* postage. 

It includes a history of MPLA, biography of Pre- 
sident Agostinho Neto, and Neto's Independence 
Proclamation outlining future policies. 
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NVC RANK & FILE TAXI DRIVERS PROTEST 

i-ObS OF k- RliFI Ci LON OF SERVICE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Taxi drivers in New York City 
staged a twe-day vigil September 15 and 16 to pro- 
test the loss of jobs and reduction of taxi service. 
The United Taxi Drivers Union is demanding an end 
to the policies which they sav nave caused the loss 
of 10,000 jobs. 


"...The structure of the taxi industry is being 
destroyed," the group explained, "and the jobs, 

I income and benefits that taxi workers have are in 
imminent danger of being lost." 


f i Following the news conference September 15, the 

nited Taxi Drivers held a mock funeral for a laid 
off taxi driver — featuring pall bearers and card- 
board casket — in front of New York City Mayor Ab- 
raham Beame’s house. Taxi drivers also performed a 
satirical skit called "The Bosses 1 Side of the Story, 


Meanwhile, a colorful, life-sized cardboard 
taxi atop a truck made its appearance, with card- 
board drivers holding picket signs emphasizing the 
taxi workers’ demands. The truck travelled to garages 
throughout Nex^ York City, where petitions were cir- 
culated among taxi drivers. 

Signers demanded "that the City Government take 
all necessary steps to stop the sale of fleet cabs 
to minifleets and [stop] the introduction of leasing 
[or "horsehiring"] into the fleet taxi industry. 

"We also demand the end of harrassment of 
drivers by the Taxi Commission — especially the 
new outrageously high fines," This last demand ref = 
erred to stiffened penalties now handed out for fail- 
ing to turn on the meter during rides. 

Minifleets - 10, COO Lost Jobs 

Taxi workers at the vigil expressed anger that 
fleet garages are being Closed down, and that "med- 
allions" (the city permit allowing individuals or cor- 
porations to operate taxis) are being sold in pairs 
to "mini-fleets," A minifleet is made up of two in- 
dividual owners who have in effect formed their own 
corporation. 


place. So it puts a lot of pressure on drivers. 

The mass sale of medallions to the minifleets 
violates a law passed in 1937 establishing a 
fixed number of medallions, and a ratio and dis- 
tinction between fleet cabs and individually-owned 
cabs . 

The Haas Law requires fleet cabs to be double 
shifted in order to provide round the clock taxi 
service to the public. Individually owned cabs, on 
the other hand, are required to be on the street 
for only one 9-hour shift 

"Minifleet cabs are by and large single shifted,’ 
the United Taxi Workers assert, "and their drivers 
work the same hours as an owner-driver — usually 
quitting well before midnight 0 n 

But the Taxi Commission refuses to act on this 

law . 

Drivers say fleet owners will profit even more 
as the sale of minifleets increases. "The market 
value of a fleet medallion was about $12,500 before 
minifleets,” Harris noted ."After the fleet owners 
discovered this new method of getting rid of their 
fleet cabs, chey created a whole new market 0 The 
price of a medallion now for minifleets is about 
$25,000 — an incredible boon for owners 0 " 

"Horsehiripg" 

Drivers say fleet owners will push hard in Nov- 
ember, when the union contract expires, for leasing 
("horsehiring") their cabs. Under this system, each 
driver would pay a fixed fee to take out a cab, 
guaranteeing the cab owner a certain amount each week, 

"Now it ¥ s worked on a commission basis," Har- 
ris said, "where every driver gets 43% and works 
up to 49%. If there’s no business out in the streets, 
then the loss is kind of split — both the cab dri- 
ver and the bosses make less c 

"With horsehiring, If the cab broke down, or if 
there was no business out on the street, it wouldn’t 
matter to the boss who’d be getting his money be- 
fore the driver even gets the cab 0 The cab driver’ll 
be suffering the entire loss 0 " 


At fleet garages chere are from 50 to 200 cabs, 
centrally dispatched and double shifted. Between 
part and full-time drivers , every fleet cab has four 
drivers . 

So the sale of 3,000 fleet cabs to minifleets 
since 1972 has actually meant a loss of 9-10,000 
jobs in the garages. 

"The effects have been devastating," the United 
Taxi Workers explain. "Twenty-five fleet garages 
have closed down. Taxi workers from the closed gar- 
ages have moved to the 45 remaining fleets. Many 
workers wait 4 to 5 hours to get a cab before driving 
a minimum of 9 hours." 

"After awhile," said driver Bob Harris at the 
vigil, "people start to get very tired from sitting 
and waiting around. Lt 's like you’re patting in 
half a day’s work before you even ££ to work, and 
then you’re out in the cab 10 of 11 hours driving, 0 .” 

And "because there are so many drivers now," 
he continued,"if a driver has an accidents the fleet 


And, pointed out John Garvey, speaking for the 
United Taxi Workers, "If the fleets are allowed to 
lease one cab to one driver for a week or a month 
at a time, again the cabs would be driven at prime 
time hours and it would leave three or four drivers 
per cab out of work." 

"It’s a time," Harris noted, "when more and 
more people in the city are getting laid off. In the 
past, the taxi industry has always been something 
for people to fall back on 0 But now that's disappear- 
ing, and not only is it laying people off, butit’s 
putting more pressure on more and more people." 

Several drivers spoke of the recent push by 
fleet owners to make drivers bring in more money \ . 
per work day. The ones who don’t measure up are 
threatened with losing their jobs. 

"People have to work 10 to 12 hours to book that 
kind of money, "Victor Louis explained, "and they 
hardly ever stop or take a break. They eat their 
supper in their cabs." 


owners are a whole lot more ready to fire chat driver, 
because there are so many others to t ak e his or her 
PAGE 5 
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OREGONIANS FIGHT TOXIC SPRAYS 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Residents of Lane County, Ore- 
A'— 1 are fighting their county, the U.S. Forest 
S ice and the Department of Agriculture in an 
i to halt the use of herbicides containing an 

impurity called dijxin — ’’the most toxic small mole- 
cule known to science,,” 


ing process to produce dioxin in less than one 
part per trillion. But dioxin is very longlived 
in the natural environment, and recent studies 
show that it accumulates in the food chain. In 
a new study of commercial beef raised on pasturelands 
sprayed with 2,4,5-T in four midwestern states, up 
to 10 per cent of the beef fat samples were con 
tarainated wi^h dioxin at 10 to 30 parts per trillion* 


Widely protested in 1969, massive quantities 
i Agent Orange — containing the herbicide 2,4,5-T 
and iuK in — -were sprayed over Vietnam. The chemi- 
:ai was believed to be the cause of illness, still 
births and birth deformities among Vietnamese in 
the sprayed areas. 

The public outcry forced the military to dis- 
icntinue using Agent Orange. But dioxin-contami- 
nated 2,4,5-T continues to be sprayed over millions 
or acres of forests, roadsides and agricultural 
land, a:v it has been since it was adapted to com- 
■.■I. rcial use in 1948, 

Citizens Against Toxic Sprays (C.A.T.S.), a 
a group formed by residents of Oregon’s Lane Coun- 
try , is a principle organizer of the opposition to 
the use of the herbicides in the central Oregon 
c:\inty which stretches from the Cascades west to 
the coast „ C,A.T,S. is joined by the Oregon En- 
vironmental Council, a coalition of about 80 citi- 
zens groups; Hoedads , Inc., a tree-planters’ coop- 
erative, and several local Eugene groups. 

As a result of the organizations’ well-docu- 
mented testimony at a July meeting before the 
Lane County Commissioners, the county has suspended 
_se jf 2,4,5-T for brush control on its roadsides, 
and plans to set up experiments testing alternative 
me: ham cal and manual means of brush removal. 

C.A.T.S- -o .eposes that manual brush removal 
replace spr-.i ug in the economically depressed 
Lane County, where unemployment stands near 11 per 
cent . In neighboring Lincoln County, where C.A.T.S. 
foughc a successful anti -spray campaign, the 
county is experimenting with the use of sea water 
on roadside brush, 

Oregonians against toxic sprays are also seek- 
ing an injunction in Federal Court against the use 
ot 2,^,5-T and two related herbicides, Silvex and 
2,4- D, in the 620,000 Siuslaw National Forest. 

The Case Against Phenoxy Herbicides 

2,4 S 5-T and 2,4-D, which were combined to make 
Agent Orange, are the most notorious of a group of 
.. hemicals known as phenoxy herbicides. They are 
used to control roadside brush and non-commercial 

species of sorest trees because of an ability to 
selectively attack species of vegetation. Pnenoxy 
herbicides aie widely used in southern trice fields. 
And m cattle producing states, where ranchers 
spray their pastureland to kill weeds, 2,4,5-T 
is ”the big T in meaT,” according to the Tulsa 
Daily World. 


C.A.T.S! presentation August 4 before Lane 
County Commissioners in Eugene and a packed room 
included testimony from biologists, chemists , doctors 
and citizens whose land had been sprayed. Spray 
truck drivers in the county employees association 
issued a statement of support as well. 


9 



were 


In defense of the defoliant, Dow representati 
flown in from Michigan to testify and to 



present a color film in which diverse individuals 
defended the herbicides; one suggested that Russian 
propaganda was responsible for anti-spray sentiment. 


The Working Relationship Between Dow and the EPA 


’’One thing that surprised us during these hearings, 
C.A.T.S. President Steve Vanstrom told LNS , ’’was that 
Dow seemed more upset about our county hearing than 
about the federal hearing.” But the discrepancy is 
explainable, he said: ’’They can send people to 

Washington to put pressure on a centralized agency, but 
they can’t send people to every county in the country. 

The record of Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) decisions on 2,4,5-T suggests that Dow has 
successfully exerted pressure on the EPA concerning 
its products. 

About four years ago the newly-formed EPA an- 
nouced that it would hold hearings to consider ban- 
ning all uses of 2,4,5-T. Dow obtained a court injunc-* 
tion blocking EPA proceedings against the herb xc roe., 
for two years. In mid-1973, the EPA postponed deliber- 
ation on 2,4,5-T while it conducted a ’’dioxin monitor- 
ing program.” 

According to the agency, pure 2,4,5-T does not 
represent a health hazard, and dioxin will not be 
considered a hazard until scientists are able to doc- 
ument that it threatens public health by ’’bioaccumu- 
lation in man and the human food chain.” 

Now that commercial beef slices have been shown 
to be contaminated with dioxin, the EPA has yet to ban 

2,4,5-T. Agency officials now say that four separate 
laboratories'; must examine the slices; that the tested 
cattle were not allowed to mature fully (therefore 
containing more dioxin per bite than fatter cattle) ; 
and that the study incorrectly tested ‘fat . ”1 think 

very few people eat beef fat,” objected EPA senior 
science advisor William Upholtc 

And even if dioxin were found in human tissues, 
Upholt has said, ”lt doesn’t necessarily mean we 
should ban 2,4,5-T. I think we’ll have to do a lot more 
testing before we can evaluate what sort of risk there 
is to man at these levels." 


The most studied of these herbicides, 2,4,5-T 
hdS been shown to create the chemical dioxin as a 
byproduct of the manufacturing process. Dioxin, 

,< , :n c-s low as one part per trillian, 'kills ani- 
mals and deforms ietuses at lower concentrations 
chan any other chemical ever tested. It has also 
been shown to cause cancer and chromosome changes. 

Dow Chemical, the main U.S. producer of 

2,4,5-T, claims that xi has refined the manufactur- 


2,4,5-T In Europe 

Besides the opposition to dioxin-contaminated herb- 
icides being raised by Oregonians, similar campaigns 
are being organized elsewhere in the U.S. and abroad. 

In its September 13 issue, the Paris leftist daily 
Liberation reported a 2,4,5-T spraying accident in 
Bourgogne that left many people sick and may have been 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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QUEBEC JURY ACQUITS MORGANTALER 
OP ILLEGAL ABORTION CHARGES 

NM\ H1RK (LNS) -- Applause and cheers exploded 
•Pc quiet of a Quebec courtroom September 18 as 
-" z > found Henry Morgantaler net guilty of 
of performing an illegal abortion., The 
' ‘ v * Kas Morgantaler 1 s third jury acquittal on 
a charge, his second in this particular case. 


from women as far away as Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
Now many Canadian women have to travel to the United 
States to get abortions. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Canadian University Press for their help.) 
**************************** ******** ****** ***** ****** 

ARGENTINE PRESS REPRESSION CLAIMS 12 IN AUGUST 


Morgantaler served 10 months of an 18-month 
■lU.vrue m 1975, after the Quebec Court of Appeals 
'.tinned the jury acquittal on his first charge 
't performing an illegal abortion. The Appeal 

s unprecedented decision was upheld by the 
"picnic Court of Canada. 


hhiie in jail, Morgantaler was ordered to face 
' 4 ' ci 1 ori a second illegal abortion charge, which 

en ded in a jury acquittal. The second acquit- 
tal was upheld by the Quebec Court of Appeals, and 
Mie Supreme Court of Canada refused to hear an ap- 
peal by the government prosecutor on the case, 

Ihe latest trial, on this same charge, was 
-iccred last January by the Canadian Justice Minis- 


foi lowing the verdict September 18, the pro- 
rre.ator did not say whether the government would 
appeal the acquittal. But he requested that Mor- 
6 - 1 -'taler be ordered to appeal in court again Nov- 
ember 2 tc face eight similar charge^ 

” le ' s acquitted one minute, but the next min- 
Vc he’s ordered before court to face eight other 
haxges," said Morgantaler 1 s defense attorney. 

"Even the establishment media, which is not 
pr o- abortion, is beginning to say that this is not 
prosecution but persecution," said one woman at 
T he Montreal Women’s Information and Referral ser- 
• 'iCe, a group which does some abortion referrals, 

"i.t becomes less an abortion issue now/’ she 
continued, "but rather the government going after 
r - h ^ gay who thumbed his nose at the government 
ana performed abortions openly in a clean clinic 
^:h trained nurse^, rather than back street 
butcher abortions " 


Abortion in Canada 

Although legal abortions are available in 
Canada , they are frequently difficult to obtain. 
Abortions are performed only in hospitals, and le- 
gally a woman or her doctor must convince the hos- 
pital’s standing committee of three professionals 
r ha t she will suffer physical or mental harm if 
-he continues the pregnancy, 

Aeccrdxng to women’s abortion groups, some 
committees grant most of the requests , but in other 
hospitals, committees are very strict and refuse 
many "Depending where you live it can be easy or 
d.fficult," said a Women’s Information and Referral 
Center member. 


in addition, hospitals are not required to 
have a committee. Many don’t have one and so don't 
per term any abortions at all. This is particularly 
a problem in predominantly Catholic Quebec. 

Morgantaler ’ s Montreal clinic, closed since 
hv. term in jail, received requests for abortions 




NEW YORK(LNS) --Twelve Argentine journalists were 
kidnapped, killed or arrested during August, in an 
escalation of press censorship and persecution of 
journalists which the country’s military junta has 
imposed since the March coup. The press is but one 
of the targets of repression in the reign of terror 
by government and right wing forces that has claimed 
an average of 10 lives per day as vicitms of assas^.. 
sination, and left 47 dead in two mass killings in 
mid-August . 

In addition to the 12 journalists, SO n, daugh 
ter and daughter-in-law of internationally known 
Argentine poet and journalist Juan Gelman were kid- 
napped August 24 by six armed men believed to be 
members of the police. Gelman fled to Rome early 
this year after receiving threats against his life, 
where he has since been active in solidarity work. 

New ’’state of seige” regulations prohibiting 
the publication of any news not provided or approved 
by the official press office were issued by the v 
military junta soon after it seized power. These 
regulations are particularly strict with respect to 
reports on "subversive” activities. Since the 
military interprets such activities to include any 
form of opposition to the regime, more than 30 
newspapers, magazines and radio stations have been 
permanently or temporarily banned during the last 
five months. Other publications have remained in 
operation oftly by voicing the regime’s viewpoint. 

The three main Argentine press unions have 
been virtually dismantled by the dictatorship- - 
one closed after Army troops took ever the area 
it was located in, and the other two-nsw headed 
by military officers. Press union delegates and 
leaders have been arrested and kidnapped. Threats 
are commonly made against the relatives of ’’wayward" 
journalists and union members, as with printers’ 
union leader Raimundc Ongaro, whose son was killed 
while Raimundo was in jail for outlawed union ac- 
tivities. 

Despite the military intervention, rank and 
file members of the Buenos Aires Printers’ Federation 
recently held a 24 hour strike for higher wages, 

in the first official violation of military regula- 
tions prohibiting strikes. 

According to the Solidarity Committee with the 
Argentine People, a black list of journalists un- 
sympathetic to the regime is circulating in government 
ranks, with estimates that 300 are currently in jails 
and concentration camps throughout Argentina. About 
an equal number are believed to have fled the country. 

Meanwhile, extreme right-wing publications cir- 
culate freely and legally in Argentina, with a pro- 
fusion of anti-Semitic and pro-Nazi propaganda, banned 
before the coup but now for sale in news stands 
throughout Argentina. 

continued on page 8.. 
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' A XI ’''RIVERS — cont inued from page 5 

o-keo about a reversal of current trends for fleet 

v *‘ iVCr * s « " 1 think there's a possibility the city 

' a ’ ll 'P and ‘••top the sale of the large fleets 
■oner drivers, n said cab driver Joyce Ravitz. But 
' • not very hopeful about it." 

"The only thing that could conceivably change 
it is a militant union struggle against it,” said 
Alan ;a:-LCiuak f a Brooklyn cab driver. But he 
stressed that the vigil ■. . . •: : octeJ «.s mu< against 
the passivity of union leadership as it was against 
the tleet owners, 

homo rant one r:ie drivers <>a y that the union 
• ■ ‘ ; • 1 1 i' '■ a d v b l : 'i u r to d » s ; ; ass i »* a .? ug prices j \ th ‘ 

[ i- owners. The •. aarge that the union leaser ship 
• 3d 3b of the Taxi Dr. vo/n (in ion) is doing 
nothing to stop the layoffs and speed ups that have 
become so common. 


in a statement released on September 15, the 
United Taxi Workers observed, "Taxi workers are 
divided, cynical, often hopeless about the prospect 
of protecting, let alone improving their jobs. We 
hone that our coming together, our acting together, 
will encourage other taxi workers to join us and 
stimulate support from people throughout the city 
who understand the plight in which we find ourselves. 


-30- 
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TOXIC SPRAYS — Continued from page 6 

responsible for the death of one woman. In Seveso, 
Italy, a plant producing a chemical similar in 
structure to 2,4,5-T recently exploded, causing 
probable long term elicits on the health of the 
local population , Mothers the-e, according to Joe 
Pierpont of the Environmental Defense Fund in New 
York, "may wall be passing on some pretty terrify- 
ing things in their milk," 

-30- 

******* ************* ***************************** 
ARGENTINE JOURNAL I STS- Continued from page 7. 

On August 26 a bomb was defused outside the 
offices of the independent Buenos Aires newspaper 
La Opinion , which has called for a government ban 
on anti-Semitic tracts and condemned attacks on 
Jewish businesses. Two journalists connected 
with La Opinion — a woman reporter and a man who 
contributes to the paper — were among the twelve 
kidnapped during Augu e1 " - 


Thanks to Ar gen Lina Ouiicacii for this in- 
formation. The bulletin can be obtained from 
Solidarity with the Argentine People, X P,0. Box 
4388, Berkeley, California 94704. (415)548-7615 


The St o Louis court also overturned Dina 
Butler’s 1975 conviction on charges of M posseS-o; ; 
si o r ‘ : sct)cVby a convicted felon,” He has 

served almost a year of a five-year sentence on 
that charge in Leavenworth federal prison „ 


In a significant and highly publicized trial 
this July, Butler and AIM member Robert Roubi- 
dieaux were acquitted of charges of killing two 
FBI agents on the Pine Ridge Reservation m June 
1975 , 


Jimmy Eagle, an Oglala Sioux charged m the 
same incident , h,; " his charges dropped in early 
September. Defense supporters contended that the 
government knew all along that the young activist 
was not m Pine Ridge at the time of the incident 



The fourth man indicted on those murder charges, 
Leonard Peltier, is fighting extradition from Canada 
to face a dial in the U.S. Because of a recent 
Supreme Court decision, Peltier could face the death 
penalty if he is convicted. 

--30-- 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE FOUND TO DISTRUST KISSINGER’S WORK 


NEW YORK (LNS)--Top aides of Secretary of State 
'•Henry Kissinger went, at his request, to five Ameri- 
can cities to find out what people think of his 
foreign policy. Turns out people don’t like it much-- 
they find ,t lacking in idealism and moral content, 

"In sum," one aide reported, ”we found distrust 
of this Government's effectiveness in carrying out 
policies intended to express the public’s humnitarian 
concerns , " 


Meetings were held in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Portland. San Francisco and Minneapolis from Febru- 
ary until April of this year to sample opinions. At 
the sessions, Kissinger aides met with business, 
labor, academic and ethnic representatives 0 Three 
hun public opinion surveys were also conducted 

in each area. 


Overwhelmingly, those surveyed felt Kissinger’s 
diplomacy was "insufficient ly concerned with the 
protection of human rights”; disapproved of covert 
operations; and felt the U.S* is not doing enough 
about domestic priorities and the needs of developing 
nations. On the subject of detente, people support 
the idea but believe it is working more in the interest 
of the Soviet Union. o 


One aide reported from Portland that Americans 
believe that "’We 1 in Washington simply have not 
appeared to be animated in the last decade or so by 
the same root sense of right and wrong as ’they’ 
elsewhere in the country.” 30-- 
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***** ****** ************************************** 
COURT VICTORIES FOR INDIAN ACTIVISTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Native American activists 
facing criminal charges have won a number of re- 
cent court victories, 

0.: . ‘Ymteinber 9 the St, Louis Court of Appeals 
reversed the convictions against two American 
Indian Movement (AIM) members. AIM leader Carter 
Camp v s conviction on several charges stemming from 
the 1973 occupation of Wounded Knee was reversed 
by the court. Camp has been imprisoned since May 
of this year. 
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” The same invincible logic that puts weapons manu- 
facturers in the Pentagon and. bankers in the Treasury 
is now making environmental caretakers of some of the 
nation's leading polluters . Their expertise is un- 
deniable , but their incentive to assess "industry's 
fair share " of the cost of environmental reform is 
open to doubt o The fact that environmental policy is 
so clearV ; iai lore 1 t. the interests of the global 
corporations reflects a continued national commitment 
to the traditional forms of growth . Nothing suggests 
the power of the corporations so clearly as their 
continuing ability to spend the social capital of the 
nation-its air, water and earth- for the accumulation 

tf finance cr-f tali' Global Reach, Barnet and Muller 
I _ to 
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TOP LEFT CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 

COULD GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE THREE. 


SECOND RIGHT: Rest in peace. 

CREDIT: UNITED TAXI WORKERS /INS 

TO GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE FIVE. 


MIDDLE LEFT: dioxine. 

CREDIT: ANN ARBOR SUN/LNS 

SEE PAGE SIX FOR THE STORY. 


THIRD RIGHT: Kuez/GRANMA/LNS 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: South African police beat up BOTTOM IEFT : Peg Averill/LNS 

a black demonstrator. 

CREDIT : MILITANT /LNS 

COULD GO WITH PAGE ONE STORY. 
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